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Investigators. 


We've been tracking down your 
paving problems for 25 years. 


Fora quarter of a century, we've been snoop- In 25 years, our super sleuths have been un- 
ing around, finding out things you need to know covering countless ways of helping asphalt pavers 
about asphalt. and asphalt users. We stand ready to share this 

We've researched our product and found new knowledge with you. 
and interesting applications for asphalt. Next If you're in the paving business, we'll be hap- 


we've educated both pavers and the publicsothat ру to tell you how membership in C.A.P.A. can 
all might know the best way to prepare and use as- benefit you. 


phalt. We've pooled our technical knowledge by And, if youre a paving customer, we'll be 
serving as a clearinghouse for developments pleasedtotelj you how asphalt can fill your needs. 
throughout the industry. We've taken our know- Were the Carolina Asphalt Pavement Asso- 


ledge to the architects, engineers, and specifiers ciation. People whoare uncovering the way tocov- 
of asphalt so they can make rational, intelligent er your surfaces. 

decisions for the benefit of all North Carolinians. 
We've tried to show everyone throughout the re- 
gion that asphalt is the only answer they need for 
any paving problems. And we've advertised our 
product to the people who can benefit most from 
asphalt, the users. 


Carolina Asphalt Pavement 
_ Association 


P.O. Box 1266 


Raleigh, N.C. 27602 
919/828-4350 
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Much has been said, written, hashed 
and rehashed, analyzed, planned and 
re-planned, then documented for our 
cities in the past three decades. Most 
of this has been done in good faith, 
but like any pot of soup with so many 
cooks, the results leave much to be 
desired—a porridge of lumpy, unpalat- 
able, tacked together, added-to, 
subtracted-from, solutions. Soon fol- 
lowed the curbs and gutters, roads, 
parking areas, and buildings which 
became the image of progress 
measured in terms of the newness of 
brick, mortar, concrete, and glass. 
Soon was gone the very essence of 
the old cities—people and places for 
people, the tastes and smells of baked 
bread and candy, the frivolity of 
restaurants and theaters, the rubbing 
together of friends passing in their 
daily activities, and lastly, as one 
merchant expressed it—“the pazazz.” 


Haste had indeed made waste and 
seeing the pristine glory of what 
urban renewal combined with urban 
planning did to cities like Charlotte, 
Asheville, and Greensboro (to name 


a few) created a desire in the partici- 
pants of this study to strive for some- 
thing better—that being to keep 
together a city’s traditions while em- 
bracing the various political, social, 
economic, and public forces which 
demand new focii. The city is Dur- 
ham, North Carolina and this is the 
story of the design process which 
was born nearly four months ago and 
is now going through the throes of 
acceptability. 


Grateful acknowledgement is made to 
Peter Batchelor and the Publication 
Committee of the North Carolina 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects for the opportunity to pre- 
sent this story. 
The Design Team 
Bell Design Group 
Richard C. Bell 
Senior Designer 
Ralph L. Graham 
Partner in Charge 
Jack Leister 
Coordinator 
Wayne Taylor 
Graphics Consultant 


THE BEGINNING 


Twenty years ago there commenced 
an ongoing relationship between the 
landscape architects as consultants 
to various architectural firms work- 
ing in Durham—these being Carr, 
Harrison, Pruden, and DePasquale, 
Kenneth Scott, Ham, Keener, and 
Williams, John D. Latimer and 
Associates, Harris and Pyne, and J. М. 
Pease and Associates. Project respon- 
sibility was that of the architect with 
the landscape architect working in 

a planning/exterior decorator role. 
Projects were entities in themselves 
seldom ranging beyond the scope of 
their property lines nor proposed budg- 
ets. However, they did range in 
scope from public housing and urban 
renewal to banking and public service 
institutions, schools, shopping 
centers, churches, universities, and 
tobacco industry projects. The pieces 
were always there to work upon. 


What precipitated the Downtown 


Durham Plan? Our last project—a 
proposed City Hall being designed by 
John D. Latimer and Associates; the 
site, a parking area immediately in 
front of the existing Police Building; 
the time, 1974. This building was 
planned to be one of the larger ad- 
ditions to downtown Durham and 
was located directly beside one of the 
new four lane arterial highways 
running through the city. The architects 
indicated to the landscape architects 
a desire for some thought to be given 
to the area outside of the project limit 
lines since there was some discussion 
at that time of building a park “for 
people” across the highway from this 
facility. 


Upon walking the streets of down- 
town Durham, seeing the concrete 
bunkers with small trees in them 

decorating the streets, feeling the 
terrible danger in crossing streets 


filled with motorists fighting for park- 
ing spaces, noticing the beauty of 
many of the older buildings which 
remained, ascertaining the availability 
of urban renewal properties for open 
spaces and parks, discerning the 
cultural centroid of the downtown 
churches, upon groping through the 
terrible clutter of poles, posts, meters, 
directional signals, and devices, and 
upon comparing the vacated stores 
with new financial institutions—we 
noted that all pointed to the fact that 
somewhere we, the designers and 
planners of this city—collectively, 
were “missing the boat.” We were 
building curbs, gutters, buildings, 
bunkers, poles, posts, and other new 
artifacts, yet the city was dying. 
Everyone knew it, a revitalization 
commission was created to study it, 
a report documented it, and another 
artifact—a civic center—was proposed 
to save it. 


Once one decides to get mad at any 
process or processes, he or she must 
decide why then work to create a 
viable alternative. The Design Team 
of Bell, Graham, Leister, and Taylor 
created this alternative. Next, one 
must find an advocate or “client” to 
back this alternative or change. This 
we found in one man, Mr. George 
Watts Hill, Sr., banker, businessman, 
farmer, education activist, patron of 
the arts, historical preservationist, in 
short, a “Renaissance Prince” much 
like Lorenzo D’ Medici of Florence 
who could see that the creation and 
development of a city was to the 
highest and best interest of all citizenry. 
Mr. Hill became the advocate for 
the project and through his auspices, 
friendships, and efforts, this alternative 
was presented to the business, social, 
religious, political, and civic activist 
groups of Durham. Through his 
perseverance lies the hope for its 
fruition. Therefore, this article is 
dedicated to Mr. Hill for his communal 
respect to new ideas, to design 
aspirations, and his general good will. 
Bell Design Group/Wayne Taylor 
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Introduction 


The present revitalization 
program for downtown Durham 
really began in 1865 when Mr. 
John R. Green, on the advice of 
his good friend, John Y. Whitted 
of Hillsborough, adopted the bull 
as a symbol for his tobacco 
product. Mr. Whitted predicted а 
wide market for Mr. Green’s 
tobacco and a future for Durham 
as “a great commercial center.” 
The correctness of his predic- 
tions has surpassed even the 
wildest imagination of Mr. Whit- 
ted. A great tobacco industry 
was established and the city of 
Durham achieved worldwide 
fame as the town which grew 
around that industry. Durham 
also became a major center for 
trade, banking, textiles, and 
other industries. Its churches, 
schools, and hospitals became 
vital parts of the community and 


the state. But these successes 
did not come without difficulty, 
as stated in Professor Boyd’s 
history, The Story of Durham; 
they came from clashes in opin- 
ion and intense competition; 
they came from individualism 
and leadership; but most of all, 
the past successes of Durham 
came from cooperation. In that 
tradition of cooperation the 
Downtown Revitalization 
Foundation was formed in Au- 
gust of 1973, primarily to serve 
two purposes: (1) to establish 
common goals for and to pro- 
mote and revitalize the entire 
community by development of 
a plan for the future of down- 
town Durham, and (2) to im- 
plement that development plan. 

The following proposals and 
innovations for the implementa- 
tion of the previously adopted 
Downtown Revitalization Plan 
By LBC&W emphasize a high 
quality of urban experience. 
These proposals carry beyond 
the mere inventory of existing 
conditions and produce a flexi- 
ble end product capable of im- 
mediate implementation іп 
overall concept. These plans 
hark back to a time when down- 
town Durham was filled 
with the activity of trade and 
rich, sensory experiences, and 
hopeful futures. In conjunction 


with the forthcoming National 
Bicentennial celebration, this 
project is conceived as a stim- 
ulus to continue a massive 
rejuvenation of downtown Dur- 
ham. The primary objective of 
this program is to re-create an 
attractive, humane, апа еі- 
ficient urban place. 

The following drawings are 
more than plans for the chang- 
ing of traffic patterns, the closing 
of streets, the building of plazas 
and pedestrian ways. The plans 
indicate a future for downtown 
Durham as a place of festivity, 
a place to live, a place to work, 
trade, and to invest; a place for 
the celebration of life. 

These plans indicate four 
major projects: 

1. The development of a pe- 
destrian Line of Life 
which links all parts of 
the downtown shopping 
and office areas with 
an urban park. 

2. The development of this 
park. 

3. The encouragement of 
renewed housing around 
this park and the busi- 
ness district. 

4. The development of a 
cultural theme (i.e. Dur- 
ham District) with sup- 
porting sign systems, ad- 
vertising, and promotion. 
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Existing Through-Traffic 


Figure #1 
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Figure #2 Proposed Through-Traffic 
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Figure #3 Existing Circulation (Pedestrian and Vehicular) 
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Figure #4 Proposed Concept of Durham Downtown 
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Pedestrian Line of Life 
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The pedestrian in Downtown 
Durham must have a more equi- 
table opportunity to circulate 
freely in the business district if 
this major center of retail trade 
is to remain viable. The focus of 
this proposal (Figure #5) is to 
give over a protected core of the 
downtown streets to the pedes- 
trian, thereby providing for the 
citizen on-foot, uncontested out- 


door spaces which are usually 
dominated by motor vehicles. A 
pedestrian “Line of Life” with 
plazas, fountains, greenways, 
and shopping malls will link all 
parts of the downtown shopping 
and office areas with a proposed 
urban park to the east of the 
Business Core (Figure #6). All of 
the necessary vehicles will con- 
tinue to perform their function 
within the business district with 
the exception of through-traffic. 
Emergency and necessary serv- 
ice vehicles will still have ac- 
cess to all portions of the existing 
street framework. Also, certain 
streets are designated as access 
streets (Figures #2 and #4). 
These sets of streets form 
minor loops into (but do not 
sever) the protected core so 
that individual and mass tran- 
sit vehicles may drop off or 
collect pedestrians within an 
easy two-block walk of any 
point in the core. These vehicles 
may then quickly return to the 
major downtown loop formed 
by Roxboro, Morgan, and Pea- 
body Streets. The logic of this 
circulation system is enhanced 
and made possible by the for- 
tunate implementation of the 
plan for a major downtown 
loop and the placement of auto- 
mobile parking on the periphery 
of the Business Core formed by 
that loop. 


Figure #5 Schematic Plan 
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Urban Park and Housing Redevelopment 


With the gradual deteriora- 
tion and removal of all of the 
residential areas originally ad- 
jacent to the downtown busi- 
ness district, retail outlets 
sought other locations in Dur- 
ham nearer to the shopping 
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citizen. Essential to the success- 
ful achievement of the desired 
new urban space in the down- 
town Durham District is the 
reclamation of adjacent land 
to the north and east to support 
the Durham District with a 
range of new quality, affordable 
housing. This supporting hous- 
ing should bring back the 
resident and merchant to 
downtown. 

Over-construction of build- 
ings, streets, and parking with 
little regard for accessible open, 
green space must be avoided. 
In the transformation of those 
adjoining parcels into new hous- 
ing, as much attention must be 
given to places where we 
should not build as to those 
places where buildings and 
streets should occur. 

An urban park (Figure #6) will 
connect this housing and the 
business district, and it is pro- 
posed that the highest and most 
scenic hill in the downtown 
(upon which is clustered a num- 
ber of historic churches) be pre- 
served ав this large open, 
natural park. Other land such as 
the existing stream beds in the 
new housing area is unfit eco- 
logically for construction and 
should be preserved as green- 


ways linking and integrating the 
church park with the Durham 
District, the new housing, and 
other existing developments. 
The park and network of green- 
ways would not only provide a 
source of after-hour, weekend 
recreation for new downtown 
residents, but would also shape 
and direct the future growth 
pattern of the downtown. 

The park itself should be de- 
signed as a place where the 
simple social activities can take 
place—walking through a pleas- 
ant setting, relaxing in a beauti- 
ful garden, or flying kites, 
training dogs, playing sports, 
listening to a concert—all in the 
open greens. Accessibility for 
such purposes is critical in all 
forms—walking, cycling, and 
motoring. The present streets 
and proposed greenways, when 
properly designed and regulated 
with under- апа over-passes, 
guarantee the maximum use of 
the park and surrounding space. 

A long history and some ex- 
cellent examples of urban parks 
and their influence on sustaining 
urban life are found in many of 
the older cities of this country 
and abroad. Durham can Cap- 
ture this lasting value for its 
downtown as well. 


Figure #6 Proposed Urban Park 
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Current Ownership, Church Grounds Park 


Figure #7 
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Figure #8 Master Development Plan, Church Grounds Park 
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Cultural Theme 
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This proposal recommends 
the adoption of a culture theme 
(і.е. Downtown-Durham Dis- 
trict) with supporting sign sys- 
tems, advertising, and similar 
promotion to give the Business 
Core an easily recognizable 
identity (Figures #9, #10 and 
#11). To help promote and re- 
inforce the new special image 
of the Downtown Durham 
District, its pedestrian plazas, 
adjoining church park, and 
planned housing, the area needs 
an effective and pleasant series 
of graphic signs located along 
the Durham Loop and at other 
key locations in the City. These 


signs which index centers of 
activities and parking informa- 
tion for the arriving motorist 
will quickly establish the new 
vitality and culture of Down- 
town Durham. The historical 
symbol of the bull would serve 
as the trademark for that iden- 
tity. 

Another level of signs scaled 
to the person on foot and lo- 
cated at key points would direct 
and inform the pedestrian as he 
moves about. In addition to 
well-located and appropriate 
signs, the attractiveness of park- 
ing lots, plazas, and greenways 
can be increased by coordina- 
ting and combining other land- 
scape elements such as lighting, 
utilities, street furniture, walk 
patterns, and groups of trees 
and shrubs. The use of over- 
sized painted pictures, referred 
to as “supergraphics”, can add 
particular zest and interest to 


otherwise large, bland walls 
facing the parking lots and 
plazas. 


With the development of a 
high standard sign system in 
the District, it is contemplated 
and encouraged that merchants 
and businesses will want to 
adopt the theme and character 
of the downtown graphics. A 
code for aesthetic review and 
regulation should be drafted to 
determine future street signs 
on an individual basis. 


“What Has Happened to Our Downtowns?” 


The downtown areas of our cities 
and towns are dying. It is acold, harsh 
fact. Every day more and more familiar 
shops close their doors and move 
from Main Street to a new shopping 
plaza several miles away їп Suburbia. 


What prompts merchants, who for 
twenty five years or more have main- 
tained their shops in these downtown 
areas to relocate in outlying shopping 
centers? 


Ask almost any citizen and he will 
tell you that the worst part about going 
downtown is the traffic and the avail- 
ability of parking. The thoroughfares 
are clogged with automobiles, buses, 
and taxis. Upon leaving one’s auto- 
mobile, there is a constant fight for 
survival to walk from store to store 
across the busy streets carrying traffic 
to and through the city. There is no 
human scale to the resultant environ- 
ment and certainly no pazazz. As a 
result, fewer people are going to the 
downtown areas to do their shopping. 


And few can name more than one 

or two positive aspects when pressed 
to answer, “What do you think of or 
notice most when you go downtown?” 
Automobiles, litter, grim facades, 
hurrying people, strangers, crumbling 
or deserted buildings, lack of color, 
“daily grind,” and human debris. 
Rarely does one linger about town as 
in years past. The streets are hard, 
uninviting places; automobiles 

crowd the lanes and strangers hurry 
by on their way to conduct their busi- 
ness. The familiar shopkeeper no 
longer stands outside of his store and 
chats with friends and neighbors 
while prospective customers meander 
along the sidewalk window shop- 
ping and stopping to browse. 


Banks, savings and loans, municipal 
offices, etc. occupy most of the 
downtown buildings today. In many 
cities the central business district 

has ceased to be a commercial and 
retail center, but has developed into 
a massive network of office buildings. 
Beyond 5:30 p.m. when the last car 
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emerges from the parking garage, 
the streets become devoid of activity 
and the sidewalks empty. There is 
little need for restaurants, entertain- 
ment, or assemblee. 


Along the routes entering the core 
of many cities, tenements abound. 
A study by the Community Develop- 
ment Program in Greensboro in 
1974 showed that over a period of 
time in neighborhoods near the 
downtown area, the removal or con- 
version of older homes and apart- 
ments in the wake of increasing 
non-residential uses resulted in the 
blighting of other homes nearby. 
Internal over-crowding led to a more 
rapid deterioriation of houses still in 
use (often converted from single- 
family to multi-family); existing 
streets which were too narrow for 
higher densities and commercial 
purposes were widened and vacant 
spaces were made into parking lots 
and the residential character of the 
area was further diluted. Residents, 
dismayed by the loss of neighborhood 
character and amenities, eventually 
moved away or sold their homes or 
converted them into multi-family 
dwellings. The result was a place 
that was no longer attractive enough 
to survive as a residential area but 
instead became suitable only for 
wholesale commercial or industrial 
usage. 


The result of these non-resident uses 
which is evident in neighborhoods 
around downtown has had an 
increasing impact over the years. The 
change has been gradual, almost 
imperceptible, but dramatic. It has 
increasingly separated residential 
neighborhoods from the downtown 
core. Since non-residential develop- 
ment on the downtown fringe often 
depends upon the demolition of 
houses, new construction has taken 
place on lots and block parcels laid 
out in grid patterns with little regard 
for open space and with public services 
designed for residential purposes. The 


result is a mix of uses compatible for 
neither residential or non-residen- 
tial purposes. 


The non-residential development on 
the fringes of the business district 
has caused the once central core to 
spread out over a broad area. In con- 
trast, compact shopping centers offer 
a wide range of stores and services 
within a well-defined and concen- 
trated area. 


Another aspect of the spreading of 
the downtown is the decrease in the 
ability to effectively manage the 
development that occurs therein. New 
construction of various types is per- 
mitted to take place with little 
consideration for future growth and 
needs. 


The lack of a residential fringe elimi- 
nates a crucial element of the 
downtown itself—people. Neighbor- 
hoods contain people and downtown 
needs people at all hours of the day 
and night to remain economically 
viable. But because of non-residential 
development, neighborhoods have 
drifted from downtown toward the 
larger, open areas and outlying shop- 
ping centers have developed around 
the higher residential concentrations. 


The majority of the housing that is 
left in or near the downtowns of a 
majority of cities is relatively low-cost, 
high density housing. Homes left 

by concerned citizens in the wake of 
downtown expansion deteriorate 
rapidly, yet fill an important need 
within the city’s housing supply. It 
provides housing for the poor and near- 
poor people. 


The elderly and low income families 
who occupy these tenements have 
little buying power and the effect on 
the downtown businesses is tre- 
mendous. Retail merchants are faced 
with a two-fold dilemma: If they 

are to continue to sell their products, 
they must appeal to one of two 
markets—that of the low-income 
resident or that of the moderate to 


higher income customer. They cannot 
reach both. As the merchants find 

it more profitable to sell merchandise 
that is higher priced and of better 
quality, their shops lose the low- 
income trade; the merchants feel 
forced to move to the regional shop- 
ping centers where the higher income 
market can be reached with little 
difficulty. 


Few persons are attracted by the 
poverty and deterioration that mark 
many downtown areas. Those who 
do frequent the downtown do so 
because their offices or places of busi- 
ness are there or because they live 
there. The group in the former cate- 
gory leave at the end of the work day 
and return to comfortable suburban 
homes. The others, the poor and 
elderly who live downtown, must 

find entertainment and comfort in 
their surroundings. Criminal statistics 
show that the majority of criminal 
activity takes place in such an environ- 
ment. Security is a problem. And 
most persons avoid the darkened 
empty corridors after their offices 
close in the afternoon. 


In view of the many negative aspects 
of living and working downtown, is 

it any wonder that few sources of 
entertainment locate there? Theaters, 
restaurants, nightclubs, etc., thrive 
on Customers, people. Unless these 
businesses can attract large crowds 
willing to spend large sums of 
money, they soon deteriorate and 
become adult movie houses or book- 
stores, rundown taprooms, etc., or 
they simply go out of business alto- 
gether. 


Shopping centers provide several 
forms of entertainment, both expen- 
sive and inexpensive. Other than shop- 
ping, there are often exhibits of art, 
crafts, and music for the visitor’s 
pleasure as well as the usual theaters, 
small coffee-houses, or nightclubs. 
Restaurants of all kinds flank the 
promenades including expensive steak 
houses, foreign cuisines, pizzerias, 
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and hot dog stands. In a type of 
“mutual admiration society” the 
entertainment sources and the special 
shops and department stores co- 
exist, each supporting the other and 
attracting the throngs of people which 
each require to survive. This same 
kind of cooperation must be at work 
downtown if it is to compete with the 
shopping centers. 


There is no question that the provision 
of some stimulus besides the simple 
need for a particular item results 

in the festive and profitable atmos- 
phere that the shopping centers enjoy. 


Traffic. Parking. Environment. 
People. Stimuli. Each of the factors, 
when coordinated in a positive effort, 
can serve to create an efficient, 
productive, and inviting climate for 

a strong central business district. 

To put it in a word, The Central Busi- 
ness District needs pazazz. 
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Brick was easierto ^N, 
sell when we only had 
three kinds of bricks — 
_and they were all red. But 
— now Borden makes different 


НЙ 


BRICK AND TILE CO. 


BLUE RIDGE CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION 
PLAN ROOM 
SOLICITS YOUR PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


FOR WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 


1220 HENDERSONVILLE ROAD, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 28803 
(704) 274-2041 
ESTABLISHED 1972 — NOW OVER 90 MEMBERS 


A LOT OF PEOPLE WHO KNOW 
A LOT ABOUT WATERPROOFING 
ARE GLAD THEY KNOW US. 


In these times, that’s no bad thing. 
Meets government and ASTM 
specs, too, and comes with a 
standard five-year guarantee. 


With offices in Durham and 
Greensboro, and an affiliate in 
Asheville, we can be closer to the 
site. Less travel time, lower cost. 
Not only that, but we offer free 
consulting help with the 
tough ones. 


For instance: architects, home- 
builders, and contractors. When 
these people face a difficult 
moisture control problem, they 
need results. We can make them 
look good. That’s because 
we're specialists. 


Waterproofing, dampproofing, 
and caulking. That's what keeps а 
building dry, and that’s our 
business. Our only business. 


Our employees are bright, 
energetic problem-solvers. Our 
president is a civil engineer with 
over 25 years of experience. 
Whatever the challenge, we can 
meet it. From small homes to 
government housing. From 
warehouses to cathedrals. 


Our specialty — asphalt 
emulsion systems. We can 
build up three-layer 
membrane waterproofing, 
with protection course, for 
twenty per cent less than 
prevailing rates. 


If your moisture control hasn’t 
been 100% effective, maybe it’s 
time you knew us. 


| | 
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EARLE WATERPROOFING/TRIAD PRESSURE SEAL, INC. 
P.O. Box 9616, Greensboro, N.C. 27408 
Call Collect 919— 288-8053 


ESA: 
multi-stage 
estimating 
and value 
engineering 
Por 
effective 
COSG 
control. 


Estimating Services Associates, founded in 
1954, provides comprehensive construction 
cost estimating and consulting services for 
the design profession, owners, government 
agencies and financial institutions. 

Our service includes detailed conceptual 
estimating, for all design disciplines, from 
early stage documents and provides for cost 
monitoring and comparative cost analysis 
during the design process. 

ESA is capable of handling projects of any 
magnitude and has broad experience in 
military, medical, educational, institutional 
and governmental facilities as well as all 
types of private construction and development. 
Call ESA for effective construction cost 
management. 


ESTIMATING SERVICES ASSOCIATES INC. 
701 Bank of Georgia Building 

Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

Ken Fanning, Vice President e (404) 577-4775 
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PHILIP JOHNSON’S GLASS HOUSE 


RECEIVES AIA 25-YEAR AWARD 


The elegant glass house designed by 
Philip Johnson, FAIA, for his estate in 
New Canaan, Conn. received The 
American Institute of Architects’ 25- 
Year Award. The award was pre- 
sented during the Institute’s annual 
convention in Atlanta, Ga., May 
18-22. 


The award is given for architectural 
design of enduring significance, and is 
restricted to structures at least 25 
years old. Built in 1949, the glass 
house joins a small but distinguished 
list of buildings that have been honored 
with the award. 
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A New Cement 
provides Type 5 ==== 
Mortar with 3 === 
parts sand == 


“Makes Up Better Mortar” 


One of the best-known of Johnson’s 
works, the house is a 56 by 32-foot 
rectangle of glass, set in a wooded 
landscape. There are no partitions; a 
brick cylinder enclosing a bathroom 
and a fireplace is the only architec- 
tural element to reach the ceiling. 
Living areas are defined by furniture 
groupings which, says Johnson, are 
never changed. 


The natural setting is an integral part 
of the glass house, visible both from 
the inside and from the outside, as one 
looks through the house. According 
to an article in Architectural Forum 


published at the time the house 

was built, “... the open secret is 
that the house alone is not the com- 
plete dwelling unit. The real living 
space is the tree-bounded, three- 
level piece of land.” 


In addition to the glass house, John- 
son’s New Canaan estate also in- 
cludes a brick guest house, a small 
pavilion by the lake, an art gallery, and 
a sculpture gallery, housing selections 
from Johnson’s extensive collection 
of contemporary art. 
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NECROLOGY 


It is with sincere regret that we report the deaths of two 
members of the North Carolina Chapter АЈА. Louis Н. 
Asbury, Sr., AIA of Charlotte died on March 17 at age 
97. He was an incorporator of the Chapter in 1913 and 
served as its first Vice-President. He was also the first 
АТА member in this state, elected іп 1908, the year he 
established his practice in Charlotte. He is survived by an 
architect son, Louis H. Asbury, Jr. 


James P. Milam, AIA, 52, died on April 5 at his home in 
Greensboro of a heart attack. He was a graduate of М. С. 
State University and had been a member of AIA since 
1958. He served as Chairman of the Chapter Publica- 
tion Committee for a number of years. His wife and 

two children survive. 


NCAIA SUMMER MEETING 
Center for Continuing Education 


Boone, North Carolina 
July 24, 25, 26, 1975 
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I like Sanford 


Brick...I like it 
because I trust it! 


Oh sure, maybe I don’t know brick, but I know what I like. And I 
like Sanford brick. I like it because I trust it. 
After all, I grew up with it. When Mom and Dad built their home 
they built with Sanford brick. I was born in that house. | grew up 
_ in it. They're still living in it. 

Some things...like Mom's kitchen and the roof...have had to be 
remodeled or replaced. But not the Sanford brick siding. It just 
keeps getting more beautiful and more dependable with each year 
that goes by. 

Now that Bob and 1 are building our own home I’m insisting on 
Sanford brick. I may not know anything about brick, but I know 
what I like, and I like Sanford brick. 

After all...I grew up with it. 


SANFORD BRICK CORPORATION 


SANFORD, N. C. 
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adds new dimension to your designs 
SIGNS - LETTERS - PLAQUES - SIGNAGE SYSTEMS 


ANDCO INDUSTRIES CORP 
P. O. Box 7366 / GREENSBORO, N. C. 27407 / 919 299-4511 


Ezra Meir Associates, Inc. 


401 Glenwood Ave. 
' Phone 828-0801 


Raleigh, N. C. 


e Soil Testing 
e Rock Coring 


e Laboratory Analysis 
& Report 


e Concrete, Field and 
Laboratory Testing 


DUNCAN-PARNE LL, INC. 


зоо SOUTH McDOWELL ST. Р.О. BOX 1935 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 28201 
704/334-9761 


CUSTOM PRINTED DRAFTING 


MEDIA 


Your personalized format can be printed in our 
shop on tracing paper, cloth, or film with a delivery 
time of two weeks. Please let us quote your needs. 
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Adams Goncrete Products СО, „а ананна 31 
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Architectural Metal 


W Lee ST АТ GLENWOOD Ave 


СВЕЕМ5ВОРО, МС. 


WILKINS Co. 


= са 
MANUFACTURERS 


acoustics 


incorporated 
BUILDING SPECIALTY CONTRACTORS 


ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS. 

MOVABLE & DEMOUNTABLE PARTITION SYSTEMS. 
RAISED ACCESS FLOORS & ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONTROL PRODUCTS FOR COMPUTER ROOMS. 
MAPLE FLOORS & WALL SYSTEMS FOR GYM- 
NASIUMS & INDUSTRY. 

OTHER BUILDING SPECIALTY PRODUCTS. 


3324 PELTON STREET 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 28203 
TELEPHONE 704—523-4316 
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BLOCKS 
са 

save you 

hard cash 


FOR THE MAN 
WHO SPENDS MONEY 
FOR BUILDINGS 

Adams 


